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III.— THE JUDAEO-GERMAN ELEMENT IN THE 
GERMAN LANGUAGE. 
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Bonn, 1820. 
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Tendlau, A.: Sprichworter und Redensarten deutsch-judischer Vorzeit. 
Grtinbaum, M.: Jildisch-deutsche Chrestomathie. 
Schmeller, J. A.: Bayerisches Worterbuch. 2d edition. 

From the early Bible translations in Judaeo-German in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, and the consequent dissemination 
of Judaeo-German literature, it is quite obvious that the Jews had 
just begun to introduce Hebrew words into their speech, and that 
this habit developed into a set modus loquendi in the next century. 
Thieves and vagabonds, among whom there were many from the 
Jewish community, gladly seized upon the opportunity of incor- 
porating words from this source into their unintelligible gibberish. 
Before the middle of the sixteenth century the introduction of 
these words was more or less arbitrary; this is evident from the 
fact that they have not maintained themselves in J.G. itself. 
Thus, in the manuscript vocabulary of Gerold Edlibach, alder- 
man at Zurich, from the year 1488, ' we find, among others, the 
words alcha 'gan,' lechem 'brott,' jochhem 'win,' boshart 'fleisch,' 
freely formed from ^n- Dn?> \\\, tb>3. respectively, none of which 
are to be found in J.G. So, too, in the Liber Vagatorum the 
number of Hebrew words that have disappeared from J.G. is 
considerable. In the following centuries there is a large accre- 
tion of real J.G. words to the Vagabonds' vocabulary. 2 When 
Av6-Lallemant undertook the investigation of German vaga- 

1 Ave-Lallemant, IV 59. 

2 For example, in Christensen's collection of 1 81 1 (Ave-Lallemant, IV 199 ff.). 
That the thieves drew directly on the Jargon of Jews, especially Polish Jews, 
is seen here in the use of several Polish words, which Av^-Lal. wrongly 
supposes to be Bohemian. 
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bonds, 1 he found it necessary to devote the greater part of one 
volume to the study of Judaeo-German. He lacked, however, a 
proper philological training, and his statements must be taken 
with a great deal of caution, and were it not for a valuable collec- 
tion of facts, this part of his work would be entirely worthless. 
Nor was he more fortunate in his philological deductions in 
Thieves' slang, and his rich accumulation of data still awaits the 
careful investigator. 

A number of Hebrew words have found their way into many 
German dialects either directly from J.G. or through the medium 
of Thieves' slang, but in the present paper only such as have 
been incorporated in the dictionaries of High German are con- 
sidered. If a word is to be found in J.G. or Slavo-Judaeo-German 
(in which forms are frequently better preserved) it is to be at 
once classed as of J.G. origin ; if it deviates in form or meaning, 
and is represented in Slang, its J.G. origin is secondary. The 
dictionaries, as will be seen from the examples given, take no 
strict account of this, and in some cases class a word indiscrimi- 
nately as J.G., Slang, or even Hebrew ; this is notably the case 
with Kluge. 

The original Hebrew sources from which the Jews derived their 
vocabulary are the Bible and neo- Hebraic literature, especially 
the Talmud. Weigand and Sanders therefore overstep the 
bounds when in explaining the word Kafiller they ascribe it to 
Syrian origin : der Kafiller, -s, PI. wie Sing.: Schinder. Erst im 
17. Jahrh. Mit i aus e, a zumal Anlehnung an niederd. der viller 
= Schinder und vielleicht auch an bayer. das Gefill = Recht des 
Abdeckers auf das gefallene Vieh nahe liegt. Das Wort ist 
n'amlich aus der gaunerischen (rothwelschen) Sprache, in welcher 
caveller, Kavaller, caf alter, Kof alter = Schinder, abgeleitet von 
talmudisch Kefdl (7?P), welches im Syrischen abdecken, abziehen 
bedeutet und diese Bed. in seiner Pael-Form KapU (?§£) wahrt. 
Nicht aber kommt es von einem ahd. Kafillan = die Haut 
abziehen, geiszeln, zumal da dieses erst im 10.-12. Jahrh. in der 
Form ke-, gi-, gevillen sich zeigende Wort nur im Prat, und Part, 
des Prat, vorkommt und iiberhaupt das alte ka- schon im Ahd. 
eben zu ke-, gi-, ge- sich abschw'acht. Weigand, I 749. Cf. 
Sanders, I 443 ; Schmeller, I 709 ; Grimm, V 26 ; Av£-Lallemant, 
IV 528. In addition to its probable derivation from gefill, I 
propose another one : in the language of the flayers caval (from 

J Das deutsche Gaunerthum (Leipzig, F. A. Brockhaus, 1858-62). 
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Lat. caballus) means a ' horse,' probably ' dead horse, one that is 
to be skinned'; this may have led to the formation of cavalier, 
one of the forms given by Weigand and Av6-Lallemant. 

Another mistake is made by all dictionaries in trying to explain 
the origin of the words from the so-called Portuguese pronun- 
ciation of Hebrew ; this is fundamentally wrong, as at no time, 
probably, was that pronunciation current in Germany, and cer- 
tainly not in the sixteenth century. The German or Polish 
pronunciation alone can be considered. 1 This mistake is appa- 
rent, for example, in Grimm, when the author differentiates 
schacher as deduced from Hebrew "IHD, and schachern from "inD ; 
since the second was pronounced sochar, it could not have served 
as the base for the verb. The Portuguese pronunciation does not 
help to explain the natural changes of a word in its passage from 
Hebrew to German. 

The above-mentioned mistake in Grimm arises from a third 
misconception — namely, that any form of speech may have 
served as the root for a Judaeo-German word, whereas in reality 
only nouns, adjectives, adverbs and participles have been pur- 
loined ; in the Slang the creative fancy is somewhat freer, and a 
Slang word can frequently be detected by this freer formation, 
and it is not necessary to make some verbal form responsible for 
a vowel-change. As a rule, the words have undergone no greater 
change than such as is conditioned by the spirit of the German 
language. To ascribe, therefore, Germ, paschen 'to smuggle' to 
V&& 'transgression,' 2 a word which is not to be found in J.G. or 
Slang, and which demands a change of e to a, is to do violence 
to the word. 

But the authors of dictionaries are guilty of a still graver 
negligence : they have not always inquired into the exact mean- 
ing of J.G. words, and have occasionally given preposterous 
explanations. It is the purpose of the present paper to gather 
together all words of J.G. origin found in any of the greater 
dictionaries, and to make all corrections which it is at present 
possible to make, so that future lexicographers may know by 
what statement and what author they can be guided. 

J.G. Benschen 'to bless, pronounce a benediction' and oren 'to 
pray ' have found their way into German dictionaries : they are 
of French origin and will be treated elsewhere. 

1 A special article devoted to the German pronunciation of Hebrew will be 
found in one of the forthcoming numbers of the ' Hebraica.' 
2 Weigand, II 308. 
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A eke In. 

Acheln = essen ; Weigand, I 14 ; Grimm, I 162 ; Sanders, I 7 ; 
Kluge, 3. 

Hacheln, essen; wol das jiidisch-deutsche acheln; Schmeller, 
I 1041. Acheln, ocheln, aucheln, ackel, auchel, ochel sein, essen, 
speisen; Av£-Lallemant, IV 516. 

All ascribe the word correctly to the Hebrew root hm 'to eat' 
Two proverbs in J.G. preserve it: Achele', bachele', boche', Is 
sein beschte Meloche ! "Essen, trinken und schlafen ist seine 
beste Arbeit," Tendlau, 159. Das is e Achel-Peter! "ein Fress- 
Peter," Fresser; ib. Achel-Peter in Thieves' slang: der faule, 
unthatige, abgelebte Gauner, der nichts mehr zum Besten der 
Genossenschaft thut und gibt, sondern sich ernahren lasst, Mitt- 
esser, Av6-Lallemant, IV 516. 

die Achel, PI. -n: Speise, Mahl. Judenwort, aus hebr. die 
dchldh ('T?9?) = Speise, Weigand, I 14. This is incorrect. n??$ 
means 'mud-eater' or 'occupied space.' The corresponding form 
is i"!?'^, achile in Thieves' slang (Av£-Lallemant) and Slavo- 
Judaeo-German (Judaeo-German as spoken in Russia). It is 
merely a German formation like achler 'eater' in S.J.G. 

Begem. 

bagern = qu'alen, plagen. Schw'abisch, aber urspriinglich wol 
aus der Gaunersprache, in welcher bogren, bog'den = hauen, 
schlagen. Woher diese ? Weigand, I 116. 

bagern, vexiare, cruciare : Schmid, der das ahd. pakan, mhd. 
bagen, zanken vergleicht. Stadler verzeichnet aber baggen, 
backen, hauen, hacken. Grimm, I 1075. 

bagern (mundartlich) : bis auf den Tod qu'alen . . . Viell. 
nach dem Jiid.-Deutsch. aus 12? (P e g er )> em Todter, Leiche. 
Sanders, I 68. 

begem (Juden-Wort, verachtlich), sterben, v. hebr. peger, hin- 
fallig sein. Schmeller, I 215. 

bagern 'to torment, plague,' prob. allied to OHG. bagan, 
MidHG. bagen, str. vb. 'to contend, quarrel.' Akin to Irish 
bagim 'I contend,' bag 'combat'; hence the Aryan root is bhegh, 
bhogh. Kluge, 16. 

Pegern, from Hebr. 1JB, is the common word in J.G. and S.J.G. 
for 'to die' (speaking contemptuously) ; in Thieves' slang it also 
means 'to kill, poison,' Av6-Lallemant, 581; hence the above 
meaning. 
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Betuches. 

betuchen, demergi . . . dieser lebendige ausdruck ist uns selbst 
versunken und untergegangen, nur einige spuren haften noch 
davon. Hebel, s. 274 in der erzahlung vom schimmel, sagt : und 
ging ganz still und betuches wieder in sein bett ; dies adverbiale 
betuches will sagen sachte, leise niedergetaucht, geduckt. in der 
gaunersprache heiszt scheft beducht ! sei still, geheim, beduchter 
massematen diebstahl ohne lerm . . . Grimm, I 1740. 

bet-dchen und betuchl, Adj. u. Adv.: still nachsinnend, still in 
sich gekehrt, versteckt verschwiegen, z. B. ein betuchener (be- 
tuchter) Mann, betuchen (betucht) zusehen. Urspriinglich Gau- 
nerwort fiir leise, still, verschwiegen, geheim, aus hebr. bdt-dach 
(0-1D3) — Vertrauen habend, sicher, dem Part, des Passivs von 
bdtach ( n j?3) = vertrauen. Unsere Juden sprechen jenes Part. 
betdche und sagen z. B. "ein betucher isch" = ein Mann auf den 
man vertrauen kann. Auch jiidisch-deutsch das Adv. betuches 
(Hebel, Der Schimmel, am Schlusse) = still in sich gekehrt, aus 
dem von unseren Juden bet-Aches gesprochenen hebr. bdttiachoth 
(mn-1tS3) ) dem Plur. des Fem. jenes bdtdach, und solche Plurale 
stehen gem adverbial. Das / in betucht ist angetreten, und nichts 
gemein hat dieses Wort mit mittelniederl. bedocht, neuniederl. 
beducht, = bekummert, besorgt, im Mittelniederl. auch s. v. a. 
entschlossen. Weigand, I 184. 

betuches, adv. (mundart.) : ruhig . . . vgl. hebr. betach, in Ruhe, 
batuchoth, Vertrauen, etc.; schwerlich wie Grimm und Schmeller 
meinen, zu "tauchen, sich ducken" gehorig. Sanders, I 128. 

betuchen, betucht, adj. and adv., 'quiet(ly), reserved(ly) ' ; of 
Hebr. origin (bdtuach 'confident, sure'). Kluge, 29. 

betucht, d. h. stille seyn ; . . . vom hebr. batuach, Ptc. pras. 
von batach, vertrauen, ruhig und sicher seyn. Vilmar, kurhess. 
Idiot. 33, betucht 1) sicheres Vermogens, wohlstehend ; 2) stille, 
schweigsam, bedruckt. Schmeller, I 491. 

Weigand's explanation is not quite correct. The word is of 
rare occurrence in J.G. Tendlau, 66 gives: Ein blosz vermo- 
gender Mann heiszt "ein Betuechter" von botuach, sicher zuver- 
lassig, homo securus. In S.J.G. botuach (Hebr. D-1Q3) means 
' homo securus.' No other form is to be found. It is more likely 
that the words passed into German from Thieves' slang : betuach, 
betuch, betucht, beducht (betuach (?), von botacK), sicher, zuver- 
l'assig, Vertrauen verdienend, discret, solvent . . . Av6-Lalle- 
mant, IV 524. 
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Bocher. 

Bocher, Jew., 'youth, student,' from Hebr. backer 'youth.' 
Kluge, 36. 

Der Bdcher, Bager (wetterau. Juden), angehender judischer 
Gelehrter, Student, clericus (v. hebr. bachar, auswahlen : Erwahl- 
ter) . . . Lehrer, besonders herumziehender judischer Kinder- 
lehrer. Schmeller, I 195. 

Der Boocher, in der Judensprache, der Junge, Knabe, auch 
Bocker, bei Manchen Bucker, vielleicht absichtlich auf das franz. 
bougre anspielend. Aus dem He. bechor der Erstgeborene, 
Chald. bechir und buchar . . . Bernd, 28. 

Tendlau, 113 gives: Backer (bachur) ein Jttngling, ausnahms- 
weise, der sich dem Studium des Talmuds widmet; zuweilen 
auch ein Lehrer, besonders auf dem Lande. This passed into 
Thieves' slang in the form of: Bochur, Backer, Bocher {bocker, 
PI. bochurim), der Student, der Ausstudirte, Ausgelernte, Ver- 
schlagene, der Beamte welcher die Kunst und Sprache des 
Gaunerthums wohl versteht. Av6-Lallemant, IV 526. It is 
derived from neo-Hebr. bocher ("WT3), pi. bachurim (D'l-ina), 
young man; the pi. backurim is doubtless responsible for the 
sing, form backer. 

Dalles. 

Der Dalles (Wetterau, Juden), Armuth, groszte Diirftigkeit, 
von hebr. dalldth, plur. von dallah, Armuth, aus dalal, schwach, 
gering seyn. Anders v. Dalles, das Todtenkleid. Schmeller, 1 499. 

Dalles, m., ' destruction, ruin,' Jew.; properly the Jewish wind- 
ing-sheet worn on the great 'day of atonement' (hence orig. 'to 
wear the Dalles ') ; from Hebr. talUh. According to others, the 
word is based on Hebr. dallM ' poverty.' Kluge, 51. 

Kluge's derivation from talles, as talith is pronounced in J.G., 
is absurd, since the "Jewish winding-sheet" is worn on any other 
day as well. The real origin is neo-Hebr. Tm\ 'poverty,' the 
J.G. and S.J.G. dalles. The Amsterdam translation (1755) of the 
Proverbs in J.G. changes the usual 'un' er soil vergessen sein 
armut' to 'un' soil vergessen sein dalles' (Griinbaum, 129). It 
is in common use in J.G. and S.J.G. in the sense of 'poverty, 
ruin,' and in S.J.G. bedalles weren means 'to get ruined.' 

Dallinger. 

Dallinger, henker; Grimm, II 700. 

der Dallinger, -s, PI. wie Sing.: Henker. Ein bereits im 
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Anfange des 16. Jahrh. in dem liber vagatorum vorkommendes 
Gaunerwort, aus dem von hebr. talah (i -1 ? 1 ?) = aufhangen abgelei- 
teten rabbinischen taljan (l'?JD) = Henker, Scharfrichter, woher 
jiidisch taljen — aufhenken. Weigand, I 303. 

Taljenen, Taljen, talcken, talgen, dolmen, tulmen (tolo), henken ; 
Taljon, Talgener und Tallien (Schinderspr.),der Henker, etc. . . . 
Av6-Lallemant, IV 613. 

In J.G. tole is 'the Crucified, Christ'; in S.J.G. taljen is 'the 
executioner,' Hie 'the gallows.' Weigand's statement is correct, 
except that I cannot find any verb taljen either in J.G. or S.J.G. 

Dibbern. 

dobern = angelegentlich besprechen. Jiidisch-deutsch, eig. 
dibbern, aus dibtr (" | 3T) = reden. das Gedober, -s, PI. wie Sing.: 
angelegentliche Besprechung ... In der Wetterau, etc., das 
Gediwwer, d. i. Gedibber. Weigand, I 539. 

dibbern, diwwern (wetterau. Juden ; von hebr. dibir, reden), 
etwas angelegentlich besprechen. Schmeller, I 480. 

dibbern, vb., Jew., 'to talk' (especially in a low voice), from 
Hebr. dibbir 'to talk.' Kluge, 55. 

I can find no trace of the word in J.G. or S.J.G.; it is to be 
regarded as a new formation from Hebr. ~xy\ in Thieves' slang : 
dabern, dabbern, debern, dibbern, 7nedabber sein, reden, sprechen. 
Dibbur, Wort, Rede, Spruch. Av6-Lallemant, IV 532. 

Dokes. 

Der Dogges (Franken), podex ; Wetterau : Douckes (Juden- 
wort) ; DSkes. Schmeller, I 493. 

Dokes, Douches, m., 'fundament,' a Jewish word, but of doubtful 
etymology ; hardly from Hebr. idchath ' underneath.' Kluge, 58. 

The J.G. and S.J.G. word for podex is toches, from Hebr. rinFl 
or nnfi 'the lower part'; hence the above meanings. 

Doufes. 

Doufes, m., 'prison,' Jew., from Hebr. tafcLs 'to seize, take 
prisoner.' Kluge, 59. 

The only word from the stem ^?R, tofas 'to seize, to imprison,' 
that is actually used in J.G. or S.J.G. is ne^aJji, tfise 'prison.' 
Av£-Lallemant gives for Thieves' slang : Tofes, To/us, der Arre- 
tirte, Gefangene, Eingekerkerte ; Tjfse, das Gefangnisz, der 
Arrest ; etc. The word is therefore to be regarded as taken from 
this source, but with a change of meaning. 
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Flo ten. 

plete gehn, auch wohl Jidten gehn (Wetterau), sich aus dem 
Staube machen, vom hebr. plitah Flucht. Schmeller, I 463. 

Jidten in der Redensart Jidten gehn = verloren gehn. Niederd. 
Jteulen gan. Aus dem jiidisch-deutschen " pleite gehn "= fliichtig 
sich fortmachen, dessen pleite (Si spr. wie ai) das jiidische plitS 
(no'. 1 ??) = "Flucht" ist von hebr. palat (t^B) — er ist entwischt. 
Weigand, I 477. 

Grimm (III 1824) thinks the word is German: Weigand halt 
hinzu das jiidisch-deutsche pleite gehn sich fortmachen, in der 
gaunersprache bedeutet blete (plethe) holchen durchgehn, Mete 
scheften verschwunden sein, andere dachten an nl. pleiten gaan 
vor gericht gehn, processieren und verderben. diesen fremden 
redensarten opfert man doch ungern die natiirlich scheinende 
und schonere deutung aus dem sich verlierenden flotenlaut. der 
ausdruck hat uns freilich einen gemeinen beischmack und es ist 
auffallend, dasz er nicht friiher verwandt wird (i. e. before the 
second half of the 18th century), nie aber wird bleien, pleten 
gesagt, sondern jidten immer nach dem Instrument. 

Fldte. In the idiom jidten gehn 'to come to nothing,' a LG. 
fleuten 'to flow' (OLG. fliotari) appears; it meant orig. (in the 
18th cent.) 'to go through, run away.' Kluge, 93. 

Jidten gehn, verloren gehn, verschwinden. Wohl von dem 
Laut, den etwas die Luft sausend Durchschneidendes giebt. 
Sanders, 1 469. 

I must decide with Weigand as against the last three. Their 
arguments are untenable on account of the stereotyped phrase 
Jidten gehn; it exists in the form plete gehn both in J.G. and 
S.J.G. Kannst plete gehn ! = in die Flucht (peletah) gehn. Plete 
machen heiszt bankerott machen. Tendlau, 119. It is from the 
Hebrew nD'ba, plete 'escape.' 

Ganfen. 

ganjen, stehlen, mausen, mundartlich, z. b. mrh., . . . Nassau, 

. . . hess gotting., gamjen, osnabr. ganjern, nebst ganje 

oder gamje f. diebin, ganjer, gamjer m. dieb ; in Posen ganneff, 
dem Juden nachgesprochen, der dieb, auch nl. gannej, vom hebr. 
ganabh 331, stehlen, dann in die gaunersprache, von da in den 
volksmund gekommen; schon im anfang des 16. jh. im liber 
vagatorum im rothwelschen vocab. ganjen stehlen. Grimm, IV, 
I, 1, 1219. 
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The other authorities do not differ substantially from Grimm ; 
he states the case correctly, except that the word is not derived 
directly from 23| (which could give only gonweri), but from 333, 
ganef 'thief.' Tendlau gives for J.G. the forms gannew 'thief,' 
ganneven 'steal.' The verb has in S.J.G. further developed into 
ganwenen. 

Gauner. 

Gauner, earlier Jauner, m., 'sharper, knave,' does not occur 
till the beginning of the last century; in the 15th and 16th cents, 
the professional swindlers at cards were called Joner, from the 
slang jonen ' to play,' the ultimate source of which is said to be 
Uebi.j'dnd 'to cheat.' Kluge, 108. 

This is evidently a resume 1 of the long article on Gauner in 
Grimm, IV, I, 1, 1583 ff., which I omit on account of its length; 
there are certainly no related words in J.G. or S.J.G., and its J.G. 
origin is doubtful. For completeness' sake I repeat here a short 
story from Tendlau (357) which may have something to do with 
the word : Joneh Mechaschschef ! Um eine groszthuende und 
doch geringfiigige Geschicklichkeit, Fertigkeit u. s. w. lacherlich 
zu machen. Jonah, der Zauberer ! (mechaschscheph, hebr.). Ein 
gewisser Jonah, wie man sagt, aus einem kleinen Orte in der 
Nahe Frankfurts, gab sich fiir einen sehr geschickten Uhrmacher 
aus. Es gelang ihm auch immer, eine Uhr, die stehen geblieben, 
augenblicklich wieder in Gang zu bringen. Aber kaum hatte er 
sich entfernt, kaum war er, auf dem Wege nach Hause, bis vor 
das Thor gekommen, so blieb sie auch wieder stehen. Daher 
sagte man ihm spottweise nach, er setze jedesmal eine Fliege in 
die Uhr, durch deren Tritt das Raderwerk auf einige Minuten 
in Bewegung gesetzt werde. 

Got. 

Gdi (hebr.), Mz. Gojim (jiidelnd) : ein Nichtjude. Sanders, 
I 607. 

Der Got, Mz., -s, den Juden nachgebraucht, jeder Nichtjude, 
zun'achst der Christ. Bernd, 77. 

From Hebr. MJ 'a non-Jew, gentile.' 

Kaffer. 

Kaffer, m. als schimpfwort, z. b. studentisch, duckm'auser, fader 
mensch, knauser, auch schmuziger mensch im wortlichen sinn, 
und bauer. eine schulm'assige ubertragung der kaffern im kaffer- 
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lande? schwab., rhein. fur bauer, vielleicht aus der studenten- 
sprache. Grimm, V 25. 

der Kaffer, -n, PI. -n : Bauer. In der Gaunersprache und dann 
studentisch. Aus talmudisch oder rabbinisch der kaphri ( ,- l??) 
= Dorfbewohner, Bauer, abgeleitet von hebr. k&phar p??) = 
Dorf. Weigand, I 748. 

Kaffer, mundartl. in Sudd. Schimpfname fiir "Bauer" ... 
vergl. hebr. ">S3 (kafar) Dorf, viell. mit Anlehnung an Kaffer 
(Caffre). Sanders, I 850. 

Kaffer 'uneducated person,' prop, a student's term from Arab. 
kdfir 'unbeliever.' Kluge, 161. 

Weigand is nearest to the truth. The word occurs in J.G., but 
not in S.J.G. "Das is e Kafre!" kaphri, ein Dorfbewohner, 
Bauer, vom bibl. kaphar, Dorf. Im Munde der Bauern selbst, 
auf welche das Wort iibergegangen ist, lautet es Kaffer. Tendlau, 
126. In Thieves' slang the word has many derivatives: Kefar 
(von kophar), Kfar, Gefar, Gfar (Hannov. hat allein Kaf, als 
Abbreviatur '3 von na3 kephar (ought to be kophor) Dorf), das 
Dorf. Kaffer, der Bauersmann, der Mann, Ehemann, gewohn- 
lich mit der Bedeutung der Geringschatzigkeit, etc. . . . Av6- 
Lallemant, IV 555. The similarity to Kaffer, Caffre, doubtless 
aided the adoption of the word by the students. 

Kapores. 

capores = zum Tode ; todt, entzwei. zu Grunde gerichtet. 
Judische Aussprache des rabbinisch-hebr. die kappdreth (I"n'B3) 
= Versbhnung, Suhnopfer, eig. Deckel der Bundeslade. Unsere 
heutige Bed. daher, weil am groszen Versohnungstage mancher 
Jude einem Nichtjuden seine Siinden auferlegen wollte mit den 
Worten : " Sei du meine kappdreth ! " d. i. mein Suhnopfer, was 
dann den Sinn hatte : Stirb du fiir mich zur Versohnung mit 
Gott! Weigand, I 268. kapdr, gleichbedeutend mit kapores. 
Aus gemein-judisch gebdre (? !), welches das gemein-judische 
kappdro gelesene rabbinische kapp&rah Cnf?) = Versohnung, 
Versbhnungsopfer, ein ebenso wie kappdreth gebrauchtes Wort 
und mit diesem von der namlichen Wurzel \kaphar ("® 3 ) = 
bedecken, im Piel kipper (if?) = die Schuld bedecken, vergeben, 
stihnen, entsundigen]. lb. I 760. 

kapor, kapores, in kapdres gehn, kapdres sein, zu grunde gehn, 
verloren sein. der ausdruck, entschieden fiir niedrig geltend, 
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ist dem jiidischen deutsch entlehnt, kappSreth f., siihnopfer, man 
hort auch noch kapdr. Grimm, V 187. 

kappores, kappores gehn, zu Grunde gehn, verderben ; aus d. 
JD., wo die Worte : du sollst mein kapporo werden, bedeuten, du 
sollst mir zur Versohnung, als Siihnopfer dienen, du sollst sterben. 
Bernd, 114. 

kapore, kapores, todt, zu nichte (jud.-rabbinisch : kapparah, 
kapporeth, Versohnung, Versbhnungsopfer, Siihnopfer; v. hebr. 
kipper, versbhnen, entsiindigen). Schmeller, I 1268. 

kapores (hebr.), adv.: zu Grunde (gerichtet). Von dem jiid. 
Gebrauch, zur Vorbereitung auf das Versbhnungsfest, als eine 
"kaporoh" (gleichsam ein Siihnopfer) einen Hahn mit dem 
Wunsche, dasz alle Strafe, die man selbst verdient habe, diesen 
treffen moge, dreimal um den Kopf zu schlingen und dann zu 
schlachten. Sanders, I 866. 

kapores, adj., 'broken, destroyed.' ModHG. only; according 
to the general acceptation it is not allied to ModHG. kaput, but 
is rather derived from Hebr. kapparah ' reconciliation, atonement.' 
Kluge, 165. 

Weigand's derivation of kapores from JV1B3 is wrong, as it 
never means 'atonement,' but only 'covering of the ark, mercy 
seat.' His explanation of the origin of its meaning is truly 
barbarous, and must have been fished out of Eisenmenger. 
Sanders' explanation is the correct one; the Hebr. word ^"133, 
pi. ni"iS3 ( gives both J.G. words kapore and kapores. "Wer' 
mein Kappore!" sei mein Siihnopfer, werde fur mich dahin- 
genommen! "Kappore fur kol Jisroel!" bei Erwahnung eines 
schlechten Menschen, der gestorben : " er sei ein Siihnopfer fur 
ganz Israel ! " Dann, um Etwas als werthlos, schlecht zu be- 
zeichnen: "Vice Kappore!" (gewohnlich Futze Kappore!) "an 
der Stelle eines Siihnopfers," was freilich zu erkennen gibt, dasz 
man nicht immer das Beste zum Siihnopfer genommen . . . End- 
lich ward es vom Volk iiberhaupt fur verdorben gebraucht, z. B.: 
"Mach's nit kappore!" ahnlich: kaput . . . Tendlau, 68. 

In S.J.G. the word occurs in a number of locutions well illus- 
trating its use : es tojg (Germ, taugt) ouf kapores ' it is good for 
nothing,' slogen mit epes kapores ' to throw away as worthless.' 
Kapor, a shortened form of this, has become kapojr in S.J.G. 
and means 'topsy-turvy.' The word is also used in Thieves' 
slang in many similar phrases (s. Av£-Lallemant, IV 553). 
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Knassen. 

knassen, knasten, hart strafen, buszen lassen, auch zu grunde 
richten, . . . auch in der gaunersprache knassen strafen, knasz 
strafe, urtheil. das sind wertvolle reste eines alten wortes mit 
der bed. zermalmen, wie noch norw. knasa . . . Grimm, V 1357. 

knassen = (mit Geld) strafen. Aus der Gaunerstrafe, wo aus 
talmudisch, rabbinisch Knas ( D Ji?) = er hat gestraft, mit Strafe 
belegt, zum Tode verurtheilt. Weigand, I 818. 

Cf. Sanders, I 949 f. "Knas" Kends (neuhebr., nach dem 
latein. censio gebildet) heiszt eigentlich : Strafe, Busze ; daher : 
"Knas geben," Strafe zahlen. Tendlau, 58. Cf. Av6-Lallemant, 

IV 559- 

It is evident that Weigand, and not Grimm, is nearer to the 
truth. 

Kohl. 

der Kohl= langweiliges, auch dummes Geschwatz. Studen- 
tisch. Aus der Gaunersprache, in welcher k61 = Erz'ahlung, 
Luge, aus hebr. der K61 (^1p) = Stimme, Geriicht, Schall. Wei- 
gand, I 835. 

The J.G. origin is ignored elsewhere: s. Bernd, 137; Grimm, 

V 1581 ; Sanders, I 968; Kluge, 185 f. In J.G. and S.J.G. kol 
means only 'voice,' but in Thieves' slang (Av6-Lallemant, IV 
561) it means also 'lie, simulation, deception.' The J.G. origin 
of the word is not beyond suspicion. 

Koscher. 

kauscher, rein, acht, wie es sein soil, untadelig, ein jiidisches, 
chaldaisches wort. ~W^> IK*? (k6scMr, kdschar) recht, gesetz- 
massig ; dazu kauschern, koschern, von christenhanden verun- 
reinigte speisen, gefasse wieder rein machen. kauscher ist die 
aussprache der niederen Juden fur koscher (kauscheres fleisch) ; 
es ist aber in die allgemeine sprache iibergegangen, durch ganz 
Deutschland verbreitet, besonders nicht kauscher, nicht richtig, 
nicht geheur. Grimm, V 362. 

kausch, kauscher, rein, echt, wie es seyn soil. Dieses Wort 
gehort wohl eher zum jiidischen koscher, als zum folgenden 
keusch, obschon die gl. a. 311.907: nist chuski, non est fas, gut 
fugen wiirde. Koscher ist das Fleisch des geschlachteten Thieres, 
wenn demselben die Schlundrohre nur zur Halfte durchschnitten 
ist; wenn aber dieselbe ganz durchschnitten, ist es trefa. 
Schmeller, I 1303. 
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What is given in Grimm as an explanation of kauschern is as 
incorrect as Weigand's explanation of kapores. Koschern means 
to clean a vessel that has become ritually impure from any cause 
whatsoever. Otherwise the statements are correct. Cf. Weigand, 
I 846; Bernd, 140; Sanders, I 883; Kluge, 188. The word is of 
common occurrence in J.G., S.J.G. and Thieves' slang in the 
original and derived meanings. Cf. Tendlau, 96. 

Matze. 

der Matzen, -s, PL wie Sing.; eigentlich der Matze, -ns, PL -n : 
diinner aus Wasser und Mehl bereiteter Osterkuchen der Juden. 
Bei Adelung fehlt das Wort, und Campe hat gegen den gelaufigen 
Gebrauch die Matze, PL -n. 1482 der matz statt maize, und der 
maizenkuck statt matzenkuoche der Matzenkuchen. Aus der 
Sprache unserer Juden aufgenommen, wo mazzo (should be 
mazze), welches hebr. die mazzdh (n-?») = ungesauertes Brot, 
wie es die Juden zu Ostern essen. Weigand, II 48. 

Grimm, VI 1770, gives der and die Matze, der Matzkuchen. 
Bernd, 171, has die Matze with an instructively absurd etymology 
and explanation. In Schmeller, 1 1701, in addition to der Matzen 
is given matzen, matzelen, teigig, ungesalzen, fade schmecken. 

malzlich, adj. Grimm, VI 1770, thinks that matzicht, matzig, 
schwach, unwert, thoricht is not derived from Matze. 

Matzen, m., 'passover bread,' early ModHG, from Jewish 
mazzo (? should be mazze), Hebr. mazzdih (?), unleavened bread, 
whence also late MidHG, or rather early ModHG. Masanze, 
passover bread. Kluge, 230. 

The J.G. and S.J.G. form is die Matze. 

Mausche, Mauschel. 

" mauschen, mauscheln, still und unbemerkt dahin gehen" ; von 
Delling. tauscheln und mauscheln, sich mit heimlichen und 
unerlaubten Geschaftchen abgeben. Zaupser's Idiot., p. 51 : 
"mauscheln, allerley kleinen Handel treiben; a Mauscherl, ein 
Jude." " mauschaln, die Hande iibervortheilend in einer Sache 
haben (vom hebr. Mdschel, Herr, maschal, Herr seyn, herrschen) ; 
Mouschel seyn, jiidisch, Herr seyn, Gewalt haben." . . . Schmel- 
ler, I 1680. 

Mauschel, m., spottname fur einen Juden weitergebildet aus 
dem jiidischen namen Moses, in jiidisch-deutscher aussprache 
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Mausche oder M6sche, wie denn diese und verwandte formen als 
allgemeiner rufname f iir juden begegnen . . . die form mauschel 
bezeichnet in verachtlicher weise den juden, namentlich den 
schacherjuden . . . mauscheln, verb., wie ein schacherjude ver- 
fahren ; im handeln : bair. t'duscheln und mauscheln, sich mit 
heimlichen und unerlaubten geschaftchen abgeben. Grimm, VI 
1819 f. 

mauscheln, vb.,' to act like a cheat,' lit. 'mosaizare'; allied to 
Mausche, equiv. to Hebr. M6sch&h 'Moses.' Kluge, 231. 

Cf. Bernd, 172; Sanders, II 265. 

I propose another explanation : Moschel, from Hebr. sP®, 
means in J.G. and S.J.G. 'example, parable,' lemoschel 'for 
example.' This would become in German mauschel, as Koscher 
has become Kauscher. The frequent application of allegories 
and parables in the Talmud leads the Jews to recur to these every 
time they wish to impress a moral. At least, in S.J.G. the phrase 
ich wil dir a moschel sogen ' I shall tell you a story to suit your 
case' is of common occurrence. One need only run through 
Tendlau's collection of proverbs to see that most of them are 
such mescholim, parables. The use of the word in earlier times 
is well illustrated in the following extract in Griinbaum (p. 106) ; 
it is from a prayer-book printed in 1725, at Frankfort: nit alein 
die min von die Dn^n H'O^Tl hat ein DVp, 1^B8 ir schlecht ge- 
meine red, die DwD das sie reden, die sein ach nit vergebens. 
From this there is only a step to mauscheln as a characteristic of 
Jewish speech, and originally mauscheln means 'to speak like a 
Jew,' as, for example, in Heine's statement: "was wir namlich in 
Norddeutschland mauscheln nennen, ist nicht anders als die 
eigentliche Frankfurter Landessprache, und sie wird von der 
unbeschnittenen Population eben so vortrefflich gesprochen, wie 
von der beschnittenen." From this were developed the meanings 
'act like a Jew, haggle.' Mausche, Moses, may have aided the 
acceptance of this word. 

Meschugge. 

meschugge, adj., 'crazy,' from the equiv. Hebr. meschuggd. 
Kluge, 235. 

Cf. Schmeller, I 1680. This J.G. (also S.J.G.) word is correctly 
stated by Kluge as derived from Hebr. ^|^P 'maddened, mad.' 
Avg-Lallemant derives it incorrectly from the root shogag (IV 
573). 
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Moos. 

Moos fur geld, im volksmunde, landschaftlich weit verbreitet 
. . . entstammt der gaunersprache und geht wol auf hebr'aischen 
ursprung zuriick . . . jetzt auch umgedeutet Moses und die 
propheten haben, anlehnend an Luc. 16, 29. Grimm, VI 2521. 

Moos. Volkssprache und nam. bursch.: Geld . . . nach Ade- 
lung; aus dem jiid.-deutsch. Mesum (Geld) verderbt?, vielmehr 
aus nyo = maah, oder nach gw. jiid. Aussprache mooh = Stein- 
chen und talmud.-chald.: Miinze, Obolus. Sanders, II 1, 330. 
Cf. Bernd, 181. 

In J.G. and S.J.G. moes (cf. Tendlau, 256), from Hebr. T1"?, 
means 'money'; so too in Thieves' slang (Av6-Lallemant, IV 575). 

Schabbes. 

Schabbes, m., in gemein-jiidischer aussprache fur sabbat. 
Grimm, VIII 1946. 

Schabbes nach der jiidischen Aussprache des hebr. schabbath. 
Weigand, II 534. 

Cf. Bernd, 246 ; Schmeller, II 353 ; Sanders, II 2, 874. From 
Hebr. nae>, schabbes 'sabbath.' 

Schacher. 

Schacher (aus hebr. inp, quaestus, lucrum), kleinhandel, beson- 
ders gewinnsiichtiger hausirhandel, gewohnlich von den juden, 
in verachtlichem sinne gebraucht. Grimm, VIII 1959. schach- 
ern, verb, (aus hebr. "tnp, sachar, handelnd umherziehen ... lb. 
1961. 

Cf. Weigand, II 536; Sanders, II 2, 876; Schmeller, II 364; 
Bernd, 246. The distinction between "lOP and 1HD is nugatory, as 
it does not exist in J.G. or S.J.G. in these forms ; the only words 
to be found there are socher (from 1D D ), merchant, and s-chore 
(rnnp), merchandise; it is a new formation in Thieves' slang, 
where alone it has the opprobrious meaning. Av6-Lallemant, 
IV 593- 

Schachten. 

schdchten, 1) nach jiid. Ritus = mit Durchschneidung der Luft- 
rohre = schlachten (hebr. DDK'). In der Mauschelsprache auch 
mit starkformigen Partic: geschochten. Verallgemeint = schlach- 
ten. 2) iibertr., iibervortheilen, bluten lassen. Sanders, II 2, 877. 

Cf. Grimm, VIII 1966; Weigand, II 538; Schmeller, II 365; 
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Bernd, 247. A new formation from schochet (BQE?) 'butcher.' It 
has the derived meaning in Thieves' slang : Av6-Lallemant, IV 

595- 

Schakern. 

der Sch'dker = wer gerne schakert. schakern = muthwillig, 
neckisch, mit Lachen scherzen, wovon auch die Sch'dkerei . . . 
Erster Aufzeichner des Verbums ist 1711 ..., wo "scheckern, 
tscheckern" ... Es kommt aus der Juden- und Gaunersprache, 
wo sch'dker = Luge, schakern — liigen, jenes, wovon dieses abge- 
leitet wurde, aus hebr. der scheker ("W) = Liige, Trugrede, 
Liigner . . ., von hebr. schakar (^f) = liigen, tauschen, und 
noch jiidisch gewohnlich schakren = liigen, falsch reden. Wei- 
gand, II 542. Grimm, VIII 2055 is but a repetition of Weigand. 

Cf. Schmeller, II 367 ; Kluge, 300, Sanders, II 2, 885 does 
not mention the Hebr. origin. In J.G. and S.J.G. scheker means 
' lie ' and schakren ' a liar ' ; no verbs occur, hence Weigand's and 
Grimm's statements must be corrected accordingly. Cf. also 
Av6-Lallemant, IV 595. 

Schicker. 

schicker, adj., in md. und nd. mundarten gebr'auchlich, betrun- 
ken. jiidischdeutsch aus hebr. TEW . . . Grimm, VIII 2657. 
Cf. Berad, 22, 252. 

Schicksel. 

Schicksel. bezeichnung fur ein judenmadchen, urspriinglich 
von den juden fur christenmadchen {schikzah zu TW — abscheu, 
grauel) angewendet. Grimm, VIII 2664. 

Schicksel, n., 'young girl'; ModHG. only, formed from Hebr. 
and Jew. schikzah 'Christian girl,' Hebr. schikkAz, lit. 'abomina- 
tion.' Kluge, 306. 

Cf. Sanders, II 2, 916; Schmeller, II 364; Weigand, II 570. 

Grimm's statement is the correct one : schikse is a new forma- 
tion from schekez (Y\W) 'abomination.' In S.J.G. schejgez (as 
schekez is pronounced) and schikse may mean also 'urchin, 
buxom girl,' respectively, without a depreciatory sense. Cf. Av6- 
Lallemant, IV 598. 

Schlammassel. 

der Schlammassel, -s, PI. wie Sing.: zukommender verdriesz- 
licher Zustand, oder bbser Zustand, in welchen man gerath. 
Bayer, auch die Schlammdssen. Gebildet, wie es scheint, aus 
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und nach altfranz. esclamasse, ital. der schiamdzzo, = Geschrei, 
Larm, welches aus einem mittellat. das exclam&tium (?) = lautes 
Geschrei, von lat. exclamatus, dem Part, des Perf. im Passiv von 
lat. exclamdre = ausrufen, laut schreien. Weigand, II 581. 

Der und das Schldmdssel, die Schldmdssen, boser, verdriesz- 
licher Handel oder Zustand, in den man gerath (wol das ital. 
schiamazzo von schiamare aus exclamare). Schmeller, II 522. 

Schlimmassel (more correctly Schlimmasel) in J.G. means ' ill 
luck,' it being composed of Germ, schlimm and neo-Hebr. ?J5 
'luck' (orig. star); this is in contradistinction to the common 
greeting 'masseltow' (31D ?T») 'good luck to you.' The word 
has the same meaning in S.J.G., although schlimm does not exist 
in it as an independent word. ' Good luck' (when not a greeting) 
is in S.J.G. dobre (Pol. 'good') masel; by the side of this the 
strength of schlimmassel is made indisputable. Schlimmasel in 
S.J.G. corresponds to the Germ. Peckvogel, and has been adopted 
in this sense in White Russian. Schlemihl, variously guessed at 
as a biblical name, is probably only a corruption of Schlimmassel 
in the latter sense. Cf. Av6-Lallemant, IV 571. 

Schmus. 

der Schmu, -es, -s, ohne PL: durch Schlauheit erlangter Gewinn. 
Erst bei Adelung. Niederd. smu. Jiidisch-deutsch wol aus 
hebr. die schmu&h. Weigand, II 608. der Schmus, -es, PL -e : 
Gerede eines Unterh'andlers zur Ueberredung; leeres Gerede; 
Geld als Ueberredungslohn beim Handel. Davon : schmusen = 
(viele Worte machend) reden, dann auch s. v. a. zu Uebervor- 
theilung reden, wovon weiter der Schrnuser. Jiidisch-deutsch. 
Der Schmus ist von hebr. schmudth (nilMOC?') = Erzahlungen, 
welches unsre Juden schmuoss aussprechen. Es ist diesz der PL 
des hebr. die schmu&h (HU'IOK') — Nachricht,. Botschaft, welches 
von hebr. schdma (WDB*) = horen. lb. 609 f. 

Schmus, m., 'talk, chaffering'; ModHG. only, from Hebr. 
schemudth ' news, tales ' ; hence Du. smousen ' to chaffer ' ? Kluge, 

317- 

Cf. Schmeller, II 559; Sanders, II 2, 981. Not in Av6-Lalle- 
mant. Common in J.G. and S.J.G. in the sense of 'talk.' 

Schofel. 

schofel, Adj. u. Adv.: geringhaltig, bedauerlich, schlecht, arm- 
selig. Davon der Schofel (Burger) = armselige Sache oder 
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Sachen. Jenes Adj., in unsrer Schriftsprache erst nach 1750, ist 
das von unsern Juden schofel gelesene, aber gewohnlich, als wenn 
schdftl (?B^) geschrieben ware, schoufel gesprochene [weshalb 
auch bei hochdeutsch Redenden schaufel] talmudische sch&f&l 
(?gK>) = niedrig, gering, nicht geachtet, das Part, von hebr. 
sch&fil (/%&) = niedrig gemacht werden, sinken, gedemuthigt 
werden. Weigand, II 628. 

schofel, adj., 'paltry'; ModHG. only, formed from Hebr. 
schd/il'lovf.' Cf. Sanders, II 2, 998; Schmeller, II 386; Bernd, 
274 ; Av6-Lallemant, 603. 

Weigand's discussion is superfluous ; it is simply the adj. 'S^ 
schofel which occurs in J.G., but rarely in S.J.G. 

Schote. 

Schaute, m., narr, geek, spaszmacher; schlechter niedriger 
mensch; judisch-deutsch aus hebr. (rabbinisch) ntJIB' 'narr' . . . 
auch in der form schaude, schode, schote . . . Grimm, VIII 2378. 

Schote, Schaude, m., 'simpleton'; ModHG. only, formed from 
Hebr. sch6t&h 'foolish.' Kluge, 321. 

Cf. Weigand, II 634; Schmeller, II 485; Av6-Lallemant, IV 
603. 

The first is the correct statement. 

Slusz. 

der Slusz, Gen. des Slusses, PI. Slusse: lacherliche Narrheit, 
Posse, Narrenstreich, Spasz. Judisch-deutsch und zwar ist es das 
von unsern Juden Scktuss ausgesprochene rabbinisch-judische 
schtuth (n-1DE?>) = Narrheit,- Unsinnigkeit, von rabbinisch-jiidisch 
schatah (p®&) = ein Narr werden, unsinnig sein, im Talmud auch 
s. v. a. sich narrisch stellen, Spasze machen. Weigand, II 850. 

Cf. Sanders, II 2, 1262; Schmeller, II 791; Av6-Lallemant, 
IV 604. Common to J.G. and S.J.G. 

Trefe. 

trefe : nach dem judischen Religionsgesetz unerlaubt gegessen 
zu werden. Judisch, eig. = beim Schachten gerissenes (nicht 
scharf durchgeschnittenes). Es ist das hebr. die trephah (HSIO) 
= von wilden Thieren Zerrissenes, abgeleitet von taraf (TO) = 
zerfleischen, zerreiszen. Schon ins Mhd. entlehnt, wo 1376 
trefant, 1426 treffant. Weigand, II 923. 

Cf. Schmeller, I 650. 
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Zores. 

der Zores, in der Biegung unverandert: ein Durcheinander, 
ein Wirrwarr; ein Durcheinander von Menschen; allerlei ge- 
ringes Volk durcheinander, Gesindel. Judisch-deutsch. Aus 
dem von unsern Juden zdres [d. i. eig. z$rds] gesprochenen hebr. 
z&rdt (nf" 1 ?) = Bedrangnisse, Nothe, dem Plural des von unsern 
Juden zSre gesprochenen hebr. die z&r&h (iT)V) = Bedrangnis, 
Noth, von z&rar (11V) = drangen, anfeinden. Weigand, II 1187. 

Zores, Zorus, m., 'confusion'; ModHG. only, from Jewish 
zores 'oppression.' Kluge, 410. 

Cf. Schmeller, II 1 149. Not in Av6-Lallemant. 

In J.G. and S.J.G. zores means 'trouble.' 
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